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with embodied souls experiencing pain, all activities involve
violence. So Jainism insists that the follower of akimsa should
engage in the fewest possible activities. Jainism, thus, en-
courages asceticism for its own sake. With Jainas ahimsa
became synonymous with refusal to take the life of even the
smallest insect. This is, indeed, the extreme application of the
negative aspect of a vital principle, and as such it has become,
in the words of Mr Andrews, "a burden to humanity almost
impossible to bear".18 According to Gandhiji, this extreme appli-
cation is based on an assumption which'Hs not always true, i.e.,
the agony of death is more severe than^that of life. This assump-
tion is rooted in ignorance and has led to the distortion of
ahimsa on account of undue emphasis being placed on the
sacredness of subhuman life in preference to human life. 19f All
the same Jainism has been an important factor in sustaining
and deepening the tradition of non-violence in India.)

In no other province of India is the hold of Jainism on the
life of the people greater than in Gujarat where Gandhiji was
born and brought up. In his childhood, his father, though a
Vaishnava, frequently associated with Jaina monks.2((^In spite
of this early Jaina influence, Gandhiji, unlike the Jainas, lays
due emphasis on the positive aspect of ahimsa.\

i Buddhism avoids the extreme view of akimsa taken by
Jainism.21 Buddha's teaching, it has been said, begins with
purity and ends with love, and is distinguished by the emphasis
on the ethical rather than on the metaphysical element. His
ethics is the practical application of the ethics of the
Upanishads.)

The Buddha, although born a man, is as Tathagata (True-
Come) inconnumerable, "beyond all ways of telling". He is the
Dhamma, the Eternal Law, the Truth.

18 C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 132.
& Diary, I, p. 148; H., June 9, 1946, p. 172.
20 Autobiography, I, pp. 56, 57 and 84.
21 It is interesting to note that though the Buddha forbids  the monks
knowingly to make use of meat killed for them3 yet he allows them fish and
meat, "if they have not been seen, heard or suspected to have been killed on
purpose for a monk."  The Buddha's last meal is said to have included a
dish of pork. Edward Conze and others (ed.)   Buddhist Texts Through  the
Ages, pp, 22-23. Anand K. Goomaraswamy, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism,
p. 79,